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Political advantages went hand in hand with the finan-
cial, and here also the law of reciprocity held good: if
the Sultan profited by German assistance in the Armen-
ian troubles of 1894-1896, and the Greek troubles of 1886
and 1897, the Kaiser profited by Turkish gratitude in
1898 when he obtained the right to protect his own Catho-
lic subjects in the East, thus administering a slap at the
claim of France to be regarded as the sole guardian of all
Roman Christians in that part of the world.

The idea embodied in these proceedings was not new.
Fifty years before Prince Hohenlohe lamented the fact
that the East knew nothing of Germany and recorded
his opinion that influence in the Ottoman Empire would
enhance Germany's power, increase German commerce,
and perhaps open a door for German colonization. In
order to establish such influence, he urged that a German
Catholic Consul should be appointed at Jerusalem and use
be made of the religious element of the Latin clergy.1
But the unification of Germany had to be achieved before
any serious attention could be paid to her expansion;
and the Prince had, in his old age, an opportunity of
giving effect to the views of his youth. It is not im-
probable that the vigorous development of German Welt-
politik after Bismarck's retirement was due as much to
this Imperial Chancellor as to the Emperor himself. At
all events, it synchronized with his tenure of office (1894-
1900).

Thus from 1882 Germany gradually assumed towards
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